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The Meadow 


in the W ood 



I T was a strange story, truly, was 
that of Art O’Connor, and I will 
tell it to yon straightforward. 

We, who had hitherto been like 
brothers, parted, 1 am sorry to say, 
not the best of friends. The 
fault, 1 suppose, was mine, 
for, after all, what right had 
I to dispute his desire — whim- 
sical though it seemed — to 
break up the bachelor home 
that we had established in 
Wicklow, and go to live in wild 
and remote Cllen Dun. in Done- 
gal? With good will 1 should 
have allowed him to go his 
ways whilst I went mine; but 
1 was ever unreasonably dog- 
matic, and because Art would 
not see eye for eye with me, 
on this subject, I lost my tem- 
per. and spoke too warmly to 
the boy. Art had a will of his 
own. and, finding me autocratic, 
he set his mouth, and showed 
that he could be stubborn. 

"Then, my boy," I said, "after 
our long years of close com- 
radeship, we have reached the 
parting of the ways.” 1 grasped 
his hand, and said: “God guard 
you to Donegal — and in it.” 

"And you?” said Art, a mois- 
ture showing in his eyes in 
spite of himself. "God guard 
you — ” and he paused for me 
to supply the sentence. 

"To the ends of the earth. 

I completed it. 

"To the ends of the earth," 
he said, — "and back again." 

I shook my head, and we 
parted. 

1 just stayed long enough in 
Ireland to hear from him of 
his safe arrival in Donegal, and 
of his getting settled, a hermit, 
in Glen Dun House — which, 
with the shooting and fishing ot 
an estate, he had leased for 
five years. On the very next 
day after I received Art’s let- 
ter I was off upon my travels; 
and, true enough, to the ends 
of the earth 1 went. Roaming 
up and down the world for four 
years, 1 followed where a rath- 
er ulle mind led, and 1 saw. in 
that time, very, very much of 
the world and its ways; though I cannot in my con- 
science say that I enjoyed my travel overmuch, 
for, in dudgeon 1 had set out upon it. and in stub- 
bornness, more thnn anything else, continued. To 
Art. in his Donegal home, 1 had dropped a few 
perfunctory letters, at different stages of my jour- 
neying; and at a few points upon my travels 1 had 
found long letters from him awaiting me. 1 had 
no doubt he had writen more, but, in my erratic 
wanderings, they were lost to me. During the 
fourth year of my traveling, indeed. I did not re- 
ceive one at all; yet, for the reason just stated, 
this did not seem strange to me. At the end of 
four years 1 found myself weary of my wander- 
ings. and sick of the wide world, steaming at last 
into the port of Derry. Hut, as I put my foot on 
Irish soil again, the weariness and sickness in- 
stantly gave way to joy at the prospect of home 
and peace, and renewed old comradeship once 
more. 1 landed in Ireland in a better and more 
Christian frame of mind than that in which I had 
left it. 

From Derry I had a long and weary way by car 
across the county to Glen Dun, on the western 
coast. It was on the night of the day after that on 
which I landed that I at length arrived there. 
When the car reached that part of the road where 
it first strikes, and from there skirts the grounds 
of Glen Dun House, 1, wishing to give Art a sur- 
prise. and knowing well the short cut through the 
wood — for we both had been here for a shooting 
season half a dozen years before — let the car go 
around, whilst I sprang over the fence and took 
the near cut. As it was a bright night — the moon 
being almost at its full, there was sufficient light, 
even amongst the trees, to allow me to skip light- 
ly and quickly over the path. Half way between 
the road and Glen House the path reached a great 
open space, known as the Meadow in the Wood, 
part of which was in grass, and part tilled. As l 
approached this place 1 was rudely forced aside — 
almost thrown, by two men hurrying past me. 
They did not apologize for crowding me off the 
path, nor did they even offer a good night — which 
i thought was adding hoorisliness to rudeness. 

In the dark of the closed path, I could merely 


officer come forward, bend over Art 
O'Connor where he lay, press the 
muzzle of the pistol between his 
shoulders, and fire again. I watched 
him stride a few paces away to the 
tilled ground, where, in the po- 
tato ridge, two spades stood; 
take one of these spades, and, 
going into a drain in the cor- 
ner, under the shadow of the 
trees, dig; after a time come 
out again, and drag witli him, 
with much labor, the body of 
Art O’Connor; throw it into the 
hole he had dug, and cover it 
up. putting green sods on top, 
and tramping them down with 
his feet; and then coolly shoul- 
der his spade and turn to go. 
But now. gathering all the 
powers of soul and body. I 
made one supreme effort to 
break the spell that held me, 
and bound upon the dastard; 
but, as if my foot had caugnt 
In something, I was thrown 
forward with a great shock; 
my head striking a tree root as 
I fell, the sore pain unloosed 
my tongue, so that a cry front 
my lips rang out in the night. 

Then, for a time, all was a 
blank to me. 

When I came back to con- 
sciousness I found myself in 
bed. 1 beckoned, when I could, 
to a woman who sat reading 
by the window. When she 
came to me I said; "Where 
am I?” 

"You are safe in Glen Dun 
House." she said, and warned 
me to keep calm and quiet. 

1 relapsed into silent thought 
for some moments; then I 
beckoned to her again, where 
she had retired to her seat. I 
askeil: “Has he been found?" 

She put her finger on her 
lips and shook her head re- 
provingly. 

"But." I said. “I cannot be 
calm until I hear that.” 

"Has who been found?” then 
she said. 

"My friend, Art O’Connor, of 
course," I said. 

She said: "Oh yes, yes; he 
has been found." 

1 said: "It was dreadful." 

"Dreadful," she repeated, and then laid her 
finger on her lips again. I obeyed her behest, 
and soon fell asleep. 

When I awoke, Dr. Farelly — I knew him of old; 
we had hunted and fished together — was by my 
bedside. He saw the look of recognition in my 
eyes. He laid his hand on my brow, and he 
smiled satisfiedly. 

I whispered, for my voice was very 
dreadful?" 

He said. "Ah, but it will soon be all right now, 
please God.” 

1 looked at him in surprise, and I said. "Art 
O’Connor?" 

“Oh." he said. “Oh. yes. yes. Poor Art, it 
was surely dreadful." 

1 said'. "How long was it till he was found?" 

The doctor replied, "It was almost four weeks." 

1 looked at him in astonishment. I said: "How 
long have I been out of myself?" 

"You have had a brain fever." he said, "during 
the ten days that have now passed since your ac- 
cident." 

“Four weeks until Art was found — ten days 
since 1 lost consciousness!" I lay back on the 
pillows and retired into myself while 1 puzzled 
over this. "Ah." 1 then concluded, "the fever Is 
still in my brain, and 1 should rest.” But then, 

I couldn't rest until I knew more. I motioned for 
the doctor to bend over me again. I asked: "Who 
was the scoundrel?” 

The doctor looked questioniugly at me. 

“The officer?" I said, "the murderer? Wasn't 
he caught?” 

" Maurice,” said the doctor, soothingly. ”1 for- 
bid you to talk; you must rest, and you must 
sleep. You are now better if you do not dis- 
tress your brain again." Then lie said to the at- 
tendant woman: "He is still inclined to wander." 

When I heard this I composed myself with a 
sigh, and I tried to force from my mind the 
baffling things that were sorely disturbing it. It 
tried me sorely to refrain from asking further 
questions; but I conquered myself for the time. 
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The bald-headed officer raised his pistol, took deliberate aim. and fired. 


observe that one of them was a slim man, and the 
other stout. In another minute or so. however, 
having reached the open. I saw both men away be- 
fore me in the full light of the inoon, and observed 
that the stout man wore an officer’s uniform, and 
that he carried something under his arm. The 
slim one. too. I thought, looked uncommonly like 
my friend. Art. I suppose I should have called, 
that I might find if it was really he, but partly 
because I wanted to take him by surprise, and 
partly for some reason which 1 cannot well ex- 
plain, 1 contented myself with following after 
them, turning aside, as they had done, from the 
path, and hurrying over the field to the left. 
When they reached the uppermost corner of the 
field they halted, and seemed to confer for a few 
moments. For some reason, which, too. Is hardly 
explainable by me now, when they halted, I then 
within about thirty yards of them, and close to the 
wooded frontage of the place, stepped In under the 
shadow of the trees. 


"Doctor,” 
weak, "wasn't It 


kkT^TOW." I heard the man in military dress say, 
“each of us will mark off five paces, and turn 
again; then you will count 1 — 2 — 3, and we will 
fire." They turned. The slim man came partly in 
my direction, pacing deliberately. I saw the offi- 
cer go off in the other direction; but lie went not 
more than two paces till lie glanced back over his 
shoulder, suddenly wheeled, and raised his pistol, 
while still the man nearer me. all unconscious of 
what was happening behind him. was pacing hon- 
estly forward. I would spring forward, and cry 
out. lint the horror of the thing bound both my 
feet and tongue — and I suffered an agony of agon- 
ies during the two minutes — that felt like two 
months — in which the bald-headed officer — for now 
that lie faced me. and faced the moon, I saw that 
lie had no particle of hair upon his skull — raised 
his pistol, took deliberate aim. and fired. The 
young man gave a short, sharp cry, threw back his 
head — erstwhile bent upon the ground which he 
paced — revealing to me in the bright moonlight, 
the face of Art O’Connor, and then fell forward 
with a moan. 1 felt speechless, immovable, hound, 
as it were, tongue, hand and foot. 1 watched the 
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and, after I had slept once again, and awaked, so 
far as I myself could ascertain, in the full and 
cool possession of my senses, I said I would once 
more essay to solve the riddle. I turned my head, 
and found Dr. Farelly sitting quietly by my bed- 
side. From under the clothes I reached out my 
left arm toward the doctor, and I said: “Will you 
feel my pulse, doctor?” 

He started as my arm was suddenly presented to 
him; but he took hold of my wrist, and after a 
little he said: “Very good; the pulse is quite nor- 
mal. All you need now, my good fellow, is rest 
and quiet.” 

“Allow me to ask at least one question, doctor," 

I then said. 

"Now. now,” he said. “I cannot permit it.” 

“If you do not permit it," 1 said, "I cannot rest. 

I want to know how he was found?" 

Said the doctor: “The body was washed ashore 
at Lochinmor — half a mile from the point, where, 
poor fellow, he went over — and picked up by old 
Martin M'Neely.” 

I drew my band across my forehead. I said to 
myself, “Yes. ray brain is still disturbed." 

The doctor looked troubled. 

I said: "I insist upon asking another ques- 
tion.” And, without giving the doctor time to re- 
monstrate. I proceeded. "How and when did Art 
O'Connor meet his death, and how and where was 
I found?” 

The doctor said, in his most soothing tones, 
“Art O’Connor recklessly tried to cross the One 
Man’s Pass on a stormy evening, twelve months 
ago on the 18th day of this month of June; lost 
his head, and his balance, and was dashed to 
death before his body reached the water below. 
You were found on the margin of the short path 
to Glen Dun House — a few yards before the path 
comes out on the meadow in the wood. Your toe 
had caught on a branch, that, in the darkness, 
you didn't see lying across the footway, and you 
were thrown, your head striking the root of a 
tree, and you narrowly escaping death. Now," he 
said, firmly, but still soothingly, “I will not an- 
swer another question on the subject; you must 
not ask another for some time." 

As 1 composed my head on the pillow, now, a 
trace of despair had laid hold of me. The ques- 
tion grew in my mind, “Can it be, oh God, that I 
am insane?” 

T HRFF, days later I had the doctor give me full 
details of the death of Art O’Connor: how. in 
his reckless way, he went upon the One Man’s Pass 
upon this evening in defiance of the advice and 
remonstrance of an old gamekeeper belonging to 
M’Leod of the Glen Dun Hotel, and how the old 
gamekeeper witnessed his being dashed to death, 
and the body swallowed up in the yawning gulf 
below; then of his being found by Martin McXeely 
four weeks later, much disfigured, and somewhat 
decomposed. 

"Then." 1 said; "was there any doubt whatever 
of the identity?" 

The doctor smiled at my question. “Not the 
shadow of a shade,” he said. "No more doubt 
than there is of your identity now.” 

1 made the doctor sit by me while I calmly told 
him my story. When I had finished, the doctor 
said that it was a strange phantasm of a confused 
brain. 

"Then, Dr. Farelly.” 1 said, “that phantasm was 
real as this reality. Tills reality is as phantasmal 
as that phantasm." 

The doctor smiled and said: "Yes, yes, that is 
always the case." 

“By the way, is there a stout officer in this 
locality?” I inquired, half indifferently, as it were, 
for 1 didn’t wish to have the doctor inwardly 
amused at my expense. 

"Neither a stout one nor a thin one,” said Dr. 
Farellv, "now or then; barring," he then added 
with a laugh, "old M’Leod, who. they tell, is a 
cashiered major out of the British army— cash- 
iered for some meanness a dozen years ago — and 
who came here and took over the Glen Dun Hotel 
last summer, was three years." But he said that 
old M'Lood always dressed not in military, but in 
what Micky M’Ardle called Christian clothes, and, 
far from being baldheaded, too, "like the old man 
of your dream." said the doctor, “he has a re- 
markably line head of brown lialr for a man of 
his years." 

1 felt that 1 should have been satisfied, but still, 
despite praiseworthy efforts to be so, I was not 
quite content until, when 1 was able to get up and 
go out, I went to the ground, where 1 dreamed 
of or saw the occurrence taking place, and. to my 
renewed bewilderment, perceived that everything 
in that corner of the meadow — four hundred yards 
from the place where my unconscious body had 
l.een found on tile wooded path — was exactly as I 
had pictured it. Only three hours’ vain work of 
two spade men, upon tlic spot where I had be- 
lieved I had seen Art buried, succeeded in 
convincing me that phantasms may lie wonderfully 
near to reality, and yet he but phantasms. 

On a few days after. I was strong enough to 
start for Dublin. My kind host— a Scotch gentle- 
man who had taken Glen Dun House in succession 


to poor Art — on an evening — and, by the way, the 
anniversary of poor Art’s death, for it was the 
ISth of June — sent me off upon his car on my way 
for Dublin. We drove up briskly, for I was to 
reacli that night the village of Ardara — fourteen 
miles distant. At Ardara I would catch the Long 
Car, which left there every morning at seven. As 
1 had made up my mind to depart this evening, I 
persisted — against the will of my kind host — 
though it looked very threatening, and a thunder- 
storm burst upon us when we bad gone but three 
miles. Our horse, which was a young and restive 
one, and frighted by the repeated great flashes of 
lightning, got at length completely out of control, 
and 1 narrowly escaped with my life, by jumping 
at the driver's command, into a big deep bog by 
the roadside, just before the animal dashed on to 
the Crooked Bridge, smashing the car into match- 
wood against the left parapet wall, dashing my 
traps into the stream below, and tumbling from 
the road, a few paces further on. himself. 

As luck would have It, we bad help within, 
reacli. The Glen Dun Hotel was a short mile 
off. My traps were safely fished out and carried 
there, where, also, in a very drenched condition. 

1 went. 1 resolved to spend the night there, now, 
and take a car from it at an early hour to Ardara. 

W HEN, after I had had a change of clothes. I 
went down, and found my way into the smok- 
ing room, the first thing that riveted my attention 
— and rivet it, it did — on entering, was a stout 
man, in an officer's uniform, who, sitting with his 
back to me, was, with much gesture and voluble 
talk, entertaining a circle of eager listeners — tour- 
ists and trippers from all parts. The dress, the 
size, and general appearance of tills man gave me 
a thrill, it was so strikingly like a picture I had 
had in my mind — only, and here the difference 
was so striking as to disarm me. this man pos- 
sessed a splendid head of brown hair. I sat down 
near the fire and entered into conversation with a 
Scotchman who gave me a light for my cigar. 
From him I learned that the man in the officer’s 
uniform was the proprietor of the hotel — M'Leod— 
a retired major; who had fought in the battle 
of Waterloo, and who, it seemed, on each 18th of 
June, assumed his old uniform, fought his battle 
over again, and slew, my friend told me, an enor- 
mous number of slain. 

I moved into the circle and listened to his re- 
cital of incidents of war, most of which were very 
interesting, although some of them were rather 
too wonderful. 1 remembered how Dr, Farelly 
had told me that this fellow had been cashiered 
from the army, and I didn’t wonder that it should 
have been so, for there was something mean and 
despicable in his look. He was the sort of man 
of whom you might well say, “I wouldn’t trust him 
as far as I could throw him. But, in his face 


The Trial of Timorus Theodore 

By Ebenezer Smith. 

N O question whatever about that third-reader 
boy, Theodore, being a wise old owl for one 
of his years. 

The Hon. Mr. Pluto Kratt, a wealthy bachelor 
who lived on Ills estate in the country, was sitting 
in his library one evening — trying to decide whom 
lie would thruw the hooks into the next day — when 
it suddenly occurred to him that it would be a 
good stunt to employ a faithful and honest boy on 
the place. 

So lie put an ad in the Krattsboro Weekly Ba- 
zoo, in response to which three boys, respectively, 
Lemuel. Zacharia and Theodore, siiowed up. 

And lie addressed them thus: “Now, what I'm 
looking for is a good safe boy; a careful boy, who 
can be trusted at all times.” 

"You, Lemuel, suppose you were in my draw- 
ingroom and were to light a cigarette, liow close 
would you dare go to the curtains?" 

Says Lemuel; “I fink I'd be willin’ t’ pull oft 
th’ stunt within a foot of de drapes." 

"And you. Zack," asked Mr. Kratt, “how close 
would you dare go?” 

Zacharia, in liis anxiety to put a crimp in loom’s 
record and at the same time kibosh any designs 
on the job that Teddy might cherish, replied non- 
chalantly : “Huh, I'd jest's soon stan' right up 
agin tli’ ole curtin when I lit th* coffin nail." 

“And you, Theodore?" 

“Believe me, kind sir. the safety of your cur- 
tains should never be placed In jeopardy through 
any act of mine." replied the noble Theodore, “lor. 
indeed, sir, 1 have never acquired the disgusting 
cigarette habit." 

"Alia.” ejaculated Mr. Kratt, “you are the boy 
for me.” 

And he hired him on the spot, at a salary be- 
yond all avarice. 

Sparing the reader a painful account of the 
things Lem and Zach did to Theodore the next 
time they caught him out alone, it only remains 
to he told that in due course of time Theodore 
married Mr. Krutt’s only daughter. 
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there was a certain fascination for me, and I kept 
my eyes literally stuck on him as he proceeded 
with his discourse. In honor of the occasion he 
had evidently been indulging too freely. His face 
was flushed; his words were quick and loud, and 
he waved his arms, in description, as he told the 
story of a disconcerted fellow who could get none 
to fight a duel with him.” 

"He got hold of the cap on his head,” said 
M’Leod. "dashed it on the ground" — saying which 
M’Leod grabbed Ills own hair, as it were a cap, 
to the astonishment of all of us, raising what 
might have been his scalp, and disclosing a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a bare skull. Next moment he 
had hastily let it down again, but slightly awry. 

A tremor that instant ran through my frame. I 
daresay my stare, too, must at the same time have 
become absolutely rude. For M’Leod, irritated by 
his mistake, and disconcerted, snnpped at me — 

“D — n you,” said he, “why do you stare at me 
so?" 

It was only then I became aware that I was 
expressing too much in my look. As at a flash 
I got my presence of mind. “As you speak of 
duels,” I said, with a coolness that astonished my- 
self, and still holding my gaze on him, "1 was 
thinking of a strange duel which I witnessed — and 
in this Glen. 

"In this Glen!" said several in astonishment. 

“An indefinable wave, I noticed, swept over tlie 
countenance of M’Leod. Without averting my eye 
from his eye, which met mine with a defiant 
steadiness, I said. “Yes, in this Glen; and curious- 
ly" — i don’t know what prompted me to hazard 
this — "it took place on this very night, twelve 
months ago.” 

I felt that those around me sat up in their 
seats in amazement — I felt it, but did not see it, 
for my attention was centered on the one thing. 

“It is a lie!" said M’Leod, with a fury that must 
have astonished those around. 

I said, hastily and questioningly, “I beg your 
pardon?” 

“I mean to say," said M’Leod, addressing the 
others, “that there has been no duel in this Glen 
since I came here three years ago, and there could 
be none unknown to mo." 

Ignoring liis statement, 1 continued. “It was, as 
I said, a very strange duel — in fact a duel that 
was not a duel.” 1 steadily stared at M’Leod, 
but his look wavered nut. '1 was in the meadow 
myself," I resumed — close to the parties, without 
their knowing I was there. They had no sec- 
onds. One of the parties was a young, slim 
man, of tlic size and appearance of Art O’Connor — 
you remember Art O Connor of Glen Dun House?” 

1 said to M’Leod. 

“1 do,” said M'Leod, defiantly. 

“The other was a stout man — just of your height 
and build." 1 interjected, "and dressed as you are, 
in an officer's uniform.” Still, to my deep disap- 
pointment, the fellow blanched not. “But,” 1 
added, “lie had lost his wig in a scuffle, and came 
out in haste without it.” 

S UDDENLY M’Leod’s eyes stood out; the mus- 
cles of his face twitched. 

I went on. “The weapons were pistols. They 
agreed to separate and to walk, each, five paces, 
then turn, and, when the young man should count 
three, fire.” The fellow’s eye was steady, but a mo- 
tion that his strong will could not control, was in 
the muscles of his face. “But, behold you,” I said, 
“the stout man in the officer’s uniform was a 
dastard. When he walked two paces lie wheeled,” 

( M'Leod’s face had gone livid), “and fired at his op- 
ponent's hack, bringing him down. And then,” 1 
said, starting up in my seat, and speaking hot- 
ly, and with gesture — for I was possessed by a 
fury — “the scoundrel walked forward and emp- 
tied liis pistol into the body of liis fallen foe!" 

“You are a d — d liar!” said M’Leod, leaping to 
liis feet, and in a twinkling, having a pistol at 
my breast. The pistol was knocked up, and its 
contents discharged into tlio ceiling of (he room. 
There was a scuffle, M’Leod had disappeared by 
the door, and, on the minute following, another 
pistol shot was heard, and the hotelkeeper was 
found at the bottom of the ball witli liis liraius 
blown out. 

Three years later M’Leod’s gamekeeper — a hard- 
ened old sinner, who had been with liis master 
through the wars, and who had been ns faithful 
as a dog to him. ever — died in misery in the Union 
poor house. But, before dying, lie made a state- 
ment of how, on tlie night of the fatal 18th of 
June, when M'Leod was celebrating the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo bis unusual carouse. Art O'Con- 
nor bad drunk, gambled, and quarreled with him. 
and they bad sprung upon horses, and ridden to 
tlie Meadow in tlie Wood, to end their dispute. 
Then, how. at liis master’s bidding, lie had. in the 
dead of t lie night, taken ttie body of Art O’Con- 
nor out of the grave where liis master had hurled 
it; borne it on Ills back to the cliffs, and thrown 
it over. 

It was Dr. Farelly who wrote me of this, and 
lie said he should always remember my statement 
that there are phantasms as real as reality. 
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